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This was said in 1897, and " I do believe firmly/' added Mr. Glad-
stone, " that if these divorce proceedings had not taken place, there
would be a Parliament in Ireland to-day." There may be different
opinions about that, but it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that
the hope of settling the Irish question by a subordinate Parliament
in Dublin was buried in the Divorce Court in November, 1890. More
than any Irishman before or since, Parnell had the authority and the
mental equipment to make that experiment succeed. It is one of
the regrets of history that he was denied the opportunity of showing
his capacity as first Prime Minister in an Irish Parliament. He might
have been the Botha of Ireland.
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For Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal party there was nothing now to
do but gather up the fragments and use whatever time might remain
before another election to put fresh heart into Liberals and Home
Rulers. It was uphill work. The Irish feud was by no means ended
with the death of Parnell. A powerful section headed by Mr. John
Redmond held stubbornly apart from the rest and bitterly reproached
both their former colleagues and English Liberals with having
" hounded the Chief to death." The quarrel was purely personal,
but it disarmed the Irish party in Parliament and reduced their agitation
in Ireland to an internecine war. Though Home Rule still held first
place in their programme, British Liberals now began to look to a
revival of the British policies which had been eclipsed by Home Rule
since 1886, and in the autumn of 1891 Mr. Gladstone went to New-
castle and launched a comprehensive programme of reform for Great
Britain. Land reform, disestablishment of the Church in Wales and
Scotland, local option, payment of members, popular control of
education, district and parish councils, reform of the magistracy, all
figured in the bill of fare and received the blessing of the venerable
leader. To some of them, especially those affecting the Church, he
gave only a reluctant consent, and he was with difficulty persuaded
to make a speech which should include them all. Newman, he said
characteristically, had always objected to 180 degree sermons, boxing
the compass of faith and doctrine, and he greatly disliked political
oratory of the same kind. But the Newcastle programme was the
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